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For the Companion. 
THE TUMBLING LASSIE. 

There is no class of children in the world more to be 
pitied than those brought up to be exhibited for the 
amusement of others. You may begin with those to 
whom God has given musical talent, which is a bless- 
ing to themselves and a charm to others; but the mo- 
ment avarice prompts parents to exhibit them as prod- 
igies, the gift proves a curse. Their artlessness, their 
health and their real good are sacrificed; and they be- 
come, almost invariably, by unsuitable associates and 


women. 

The dwarf or the giant, when making a traffic of his 
deformity, is injured also; but the little rope dancers 
and circus children are the greatest of all sufferers by 
these exhibitions, which should never be permitted in 
aChristian country. If big men choose to break their 
necks or maim themselves for a little money, perhaps 
they cannot be hindered, and the greatest loss will be 
their own; but the children belong to the nation, and 
ought to be protected by the government. 

In the records of the city of Edinburgh we find the 
following, which occurred in 1688 ; 

“A mountebank, having got a license from the mag- 
jstrate, erected a stage in Black Friar’s Wynd. The 
custom house officers complained of it to the magis- 
trates, Whereupon it was taken down. It was com- 
plained of for drawing servants away from their work, 
and of causing other abuses and irregularities.” 

One of these abuses was the injury done to little chil- 
dren, over whom, if they had no tenderer friend, the 
magistrate felt a father’s care. 

Reid, this Edinburgh mountebank, had no little girl 
of his own to cripple, so he set himself to work to get 
one from some other parent. British poor laws, infe- 
rior as they are to our own, would not have given up a 





child to such barbarous hands. After trying elsewhere 


more wretched that they were easily taught “auld 


in vain, Reid found a mother so lost to all virtue and | Margit’s” lesson of gratitude. One thing they, surely, 
humanity that she sold him her child. had to thank God for, as well as for others; and that 

Probably she was a miserable creature, who, craving | was for this kind and patient friend. In their eyes 
more whiskey than she could pay for, yielded to his en- | she, in whom others saw only a withered and bowed 





treaties and sacrificed the winsome wee lassie to her 
horrid appetite. 

Every child loves its mother, no matter how wicked 
or cruel that mother may be; and poor Jeannie had 
also some littie playmates in the dark, narrow “close” 
where she lived that were dear to her. Itis possible 
she loved the dull, comfortless place called home, and 


forgot her troubles in the little time that her mother} 


was sober and kind. 

Reid came often to Jeannie’s dark room, and he 
drank, and took snuff, and sang low songs, and gave 
her mother permits to his stage, and in many ways 
Strove to win her heart; and he danced the child on 
his knee, and tried to make her stand with one tiny 
foot on his hand, and to balance herself on her head. 

Now none of these performances had any charm for 
the timid little creature. So he tried candy and toys; 
but she seemed to suspect that he had some design on 
her; and the moment she saw his ugly face appearing 
at the top of the rickety stairway that led to her poor 
home, she would dart up another flight and hide in the 
clothes-press, or under the bed of old Margit Dawes, 
who lived in the upper and fourteenth story. 

Margit was a “decent bodie,” who darned stockings 
and mended clothes for the children whose mothers 
Were too lazy to do their duty, and who chose to pay 
her for it. Her room was the refuge of all the abused 
little ones; and when they came in hungry, or tired, 
or cold, and could find no mother, they were sure of a 
bit of bread and a kind word at her fire. 

Sometimes, in winter, she would have half a dozen 
of them at once with their feet drying before her fire, 
and perhaps two or three asleep on her bed at the same 
time. Sometimes she would invent little games to 
please them; for she knew, kind heart, that they had 
little done for them at home. She would strike the 
blocks of burning peat, and when clouds of sparks flew 
up the chimney she would sing, in a cracked voice and 
& humdrum tone, any thing but martial,— 

“Soldier lads sa blithe and braw, 

Fly up the lum and then awa’; 

And when ye re fighted weel in France, 

Come hame and ha’ a Highland dance! 

Then whistle, whisile, whistle! 

Na land's sa bonnie as th’ land o' the thistle!” 

Sometimes, again; she would take her ball of yarn 
and wind it round half a dozen of them, arranged in 
& way that she called her “reel o’ bairns, and the game 
was to release themselves without breaking the thread. 
As she bound them she went round and round them, 
Singing, — 

“A chain o° goold the fairies wind, 
Bathe wha'beo the goon trend 
Will tak a thump upon his head.” 

Sometimes, before scattering her little guests for the 
night, she would treat them, for lack of bon-bons, to a 
teaspoonful of “treacle” (molasses.) And she always 
said,—“Noo, bairnies, rin aff to yer pillows, and mind 
ye dinna forget the One wha gi’es yesic a merry, bonny 
life. Mind ye thank as weel as ask; for there’s mony 
& little ane that has na hame and na warm feet to- 
night.” 

You would have looked on their home as one of the 
Most abject poverty; but they saw so many poorer and 


| old crone, was a fairy queen; and her dark little room, 
with its dingy walls and its broken furniture, the rem- 
nants of her better days, was to them an enchanted 
palace, where all they desired might be had for the 
asking; and that is what can’t be said of many chil- 
dren, go where they will. 

Now Margit looked very suspiciously on Reid, the 
mountebank, and reproved Jeannie’s mother for keep- 
ing such company; adding, with more sincerity than 
politeness,— 

“Ye are nane too respectable or sober yersel’; but 
that does no prove that ye need to consort wi’ them 
less so. Yon man has neither the fear o’ God or 0’ 
man in him; and he maks his evil bread by turning 
ither people’s bairns aboot, and braking their limbs. 
Gin he wad maim and kill hissel’ the loss wad be his 
ain, alone; the warld wad ne’er miss him. Ye may 
say he cooms on basiness, but yer honest neebors are 
verra suspicious o’ him.” 

But the tobacco, and the whiskey, and the promise 
of her winter’s coal, and five shillings a week beside, 
were stronger arguments in favor of Reid’s visits than 
were good Margit’s against them. Had the latter sus- 
pected his object she would have thwarted him; for, 
aside from her kindness of heart, she looked on all 
theatres, circuses, and the like, as instruments of dark- 
ness invented by Satan to deceive souls. 

One night, when the old woman had gone to sit by a 





had come for her work, as the child would have no one 
to take her part. So she said, as they sat at their poor 
supper in a cold, cheerless room,— 

“How wad ye like to be a grand leddy, Jeannie ?” 

“Ah, weel!” cried the child, “and then I’d call a maid 
the first thing, and ha’ a gude fire to-night.” 

‘“‘Weel, there’s a gintleman will tak’ ye and gie ye all 
the goold, and silver, and ‘sweeties’ ye want, and a braw 
fire, and stars on yer gown, and a striped horse to ride 
on, and a high bed to sleep in, and mak’ ye like the 
earl’s daughter ye sce riding in the parks.” 

“And wha will the gintleman be, mither? And will 
he tak’ ye and auld Margit too ?” 

‘He's a grand laird that wants ye for his bairn; and 
he’s to send Maister Reid in a coach to tak’ you to 
him.” 

“T will no gang wi’ Maister Reid the length o’ my 
foot, wi’out ye and Margit,” said the child, beginning 
to suspect who the grand gintleman was; for she had 
seen the shows at his street-booth, and cried out of 
pity for a little girl who fell from a beam, and received 
a blow for it! 

“JT wull na gang wi’ him, mither!’’ she added, reso- 
lutely ; “for I'll run away and turn beggar with Elsie 
Grassie!” 

The artful mother said no more then; but by-and-by 
in came the dreadful Reid, and brought, what very few 
poor children had two hundred years ago, a gay doll! 
But poor Jeannie was so afraid of him that she would 
scarcely look at it, and fled at the first opportugity to 
Margit’s garret. But alas! the door was locked. So 
she sat down shivering on the top of the stair to wait 
her coming, and there fell asleep. When her mother 
came up long afterward, to seek her, she told Reid to 
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lieve he’s right. Ye must run awa’, Jeannie, or ’yell 
be killit too!" 

But Reid took good care she did not run away; and 
one day she was told two things that gave her great 
grief—that Tim was dead, and that she was advertised, 
on great placards with red letters a foot long, as the 
“TumBLinG Lass,” and that all Edinburgh was to be at 
the booth to see the “Brus Cart WHEEL WITH A 
Licutep CANDLE IN ITs Movutu;” for this last was a 
new feature of the entertainment. 

Such a crowd as came to see the poor lamb tortured 
is gathered only in the lowest parts of great cities. 
Smutty coal-heavers, who hadn’t ambition enough to 
wash their faces when their work was done; strect 
sweepers and their brethren of the chimneys; men 
fresh from the cock-fight; half drunken women; and 
boys and servants who knew better than to frequent 
such places. 

It was little sport they got out of poor Jeannie that 
night; for she fainted before she had revo!ved three 
times, and dropped the lighted candle out of her 
mouth; and when she was placed on the high beam on 
which she was to turn somersaults, she screamed, 
loudly,— 

“V1l fall doon; I will.” 

Jeannie was sorely punishe@ for the injury done the 
mountebank’s reputation; and then taken into his own 
rough hands for training previous to sending out an 
advertisement that 

“A Young, Wild Hottentot Tambler would 
Perform at Reid’s Booth,” 

Now, during all these cruel months old Margit had 
been laying plans to steal the child; but had been, thus 
far, unsuccessful. But when she saw the new placards 
in red ink, she declared to the neighbors that “yon 





throw a cloak over her, and she could be taken without | 


Hottentot was na other than wee Jeannie, wi’ her face 
blackit up, and that unless she was daft the silly folk 
should never see the sight!” 


any noise. . . So off she hobbled to the magistrate who had li- 
: And the first poor Jeannie knew after this, she woke | censed Reid’s place, and told him that a Scottish bairn, 
ina room full of noisy people, and the steam of hot porn free as the wind, had been sold as a slave, and 
whiskey, and found herself in the arms of her enemy. ' 





dying neighbor, the wicked mother thought the hour | 


She was only nine years old, and you may be sure she ' 
screamed loudly in her fear. But no one took any no- | 
tice of her; they were too much taken up with their 
drink and their cards. She was stiffand hoarse, hav- 
ing taken cold lying asleep on the garret floor; and her 
head ached terribly from the fright and the crying. No , 
one pitied her; her hard life had already begun. 

By the time the men and women were unfit for any 
thing she had fallen asleep on the floor. Then Reid 
came and shook her, saying,— 

“T did not pay your mither for a sleeping lass; get 


i 


up and see how Tim Jiggler mak's a cart wheel of him- 


self!” 

At this a poor lad in the opposite corner rubbed his 
sleepy eyes, and stretching out his arms and legs to 
their greatest capacity, rolled round on them as if his 
limbs were the spokes of a wheel. 

He whirled round and round till Jeannie grew dizzy 


looking at him and could not tell his hands from his , 


feet. He coughed a great deal while performing, and 
old Reid kept crying, ‘“Whist, whist!” as if he didn’t 


approve of coughing; and sometimes he would shout, ' 
angrily, “Less rumbling, old cart wheel !’’ | 


Next he made the lad support himself on the 


with a blackit up face, was to “tumble’’ round, at the 
risk of her neck, at Reid's booth—a place no Christian 
magistrate ever ought to have licensed! And she 
made an affidavit that the child had been stolen from 
Kennith’s Wynd, on a certain night, offering to pro- 
duce witnesses who saw her carried.out by Reid. 

Of course this was a serious charge, and must be 
looked into; but law is a slow moving machine, and 
Margit was very impatient. She wrought upon the 
sympathies of a kind lady, by whom she was employéd 
at times, and was told if she could get the child that 
she would receive and protect her. 

Love makes the arms very strong as well as the 
heart; and anger also puts terrible force, sometimes, 
into a weak hand. 

Margit, accompanied by a stout young sailor—her 
sister’s son—went in a hackney coach very early to 
the show, and stood by the door watching the “actors” 
go in one by one. 

When Reid came up, accompanied by the child dis- 
guised as a black boy, the young man addressed him, 
saying, that he could show him tricks performed by 
the East Indian jugglers by which he could make his 
fortune. 

While thus occupied Reid lost his victim; four Margit, 


palm of one hand, while head, feet and the other hand , With a whisper, drew Jeannie into the coach and was 
_— held up. Then he had to stand on his head, clap- , Off! The sailor was not implicated, and Reid thought 
ping his hands and knocking his feet violently togeth- jt a trick of the mother to extort more moncy from him. 





er. When in the midst of this he uttered a deep groan 
and fell like one dead to the floor. 

Reid threw a pitcher of water in his face and re- 
marked, coolly, to the people who sat round the ta- 
ble,— 

“That lad’s good for nothing more; he’s used up! 


If he should tak’ a whim to do the like o' that in pub-' 


lic, sic a sensation as we’d ha. He’d brak up the en- | 
tertainment! We must haste to brak in the lassie afore 
Tim dies, which will na be long.” 

So Jeannie was robed in one of the harlequin ' 
dresses, and set to “tumbling,” as they called it. 


She made poor work that night, and got two or three ' 


raps as her first reward from the stony knuckles of 


Reid; and then she was sent into a closet to lie down | 


on a bundle of hay till morning. | 

We need not tell you of the close cunfinement, the 
aching limbs, the cuts with “taws” in Reid’s hand, | 
and the kicks from his great boots, which were the 
poor child’s portion befote she learned her trade! She | 
was trained by the sick boy, coughing as he turned, 
and jumped, and leaped; and she was pitied by him 
too, for he knew what a life lay before her. 

“Was ye iver a work-house lass ?’’ he asked of her, 
one day, when they had been left to themselves to 
practice some of their gymnastic feats. 

“Na; but only my mither’s and old Margit’s bairn- 
ie,”’ she replied. 

“Ah, then ye little know what a braw thing it is to 
be a work-house child! Plenty o’ broth and oatmeal, 
with leave to stand on yer feet ’stead o’ yer hands and 
yer head! Reid got me ’prenticed to him fora farmer, 
and ye see how he’s killit me! Ah, but I'd like to be a 
man, to go back to the work-honse and see all there, 
and thank Mistress McGilvray for all her kindness. 
But I never will; for Reid says I’m dying, and I ve-| 





| five pounds. 


He flew there, filled with passion, while his crowd of 
spectators were in the booth raging at this second trick 


, to cheat them out of their money,—for so they inter- 


preted his strange behaviour. . 

Jeannie’s mother proved her own innocence of the 
crime by exposing Margit, who declared she would 
cheerfully go to prison, if need be, now that she had 
saved the bairn. But she, humble creature, was be- 
neath notice in the matter, the trouble coming on Mr. 


and Mrs. Scot, who had taken the child in as one of 


their own. 

In the printed decisions of Lord Fountainhall we 
find the following statement of this affair: 

“Reid, the mountebank, prosecutes Scot, of Harden, 
and his aa for stealing away from him a little girl 
called the “fumbling Lassie,’ who danced on his stage ; 
and he claimed damages, and produced a contract 
whereby he had bought her of her mother for thirty- 

But we have no slaves in Scotland, and 
mothers cannot sell their bairns. Physicians attested 
that the employment of ‘tumbling’ would kill her. 
Her joints were already stiffened, and she declined to 
return. Then he claimed her as being his agprentice, 
and therefore having no right to run away. Then 
some cited Moses’ law, that if a servant shelter himself 
with thee against his master’s cruelty, thou shalt not 
deliver him up. The lords absolved Mr. Scot.” 

So Réid had to look for another “tumbler ;” but he 
didn’t need one there long, for the custom house offi- 
cers, near whose place his booth was, complained of it: 
as a nuisance, and it was taken down. 

So Jeannie was saved from both the mountebank. 
and her mother; and if the descendants of that little 
group that was sheltered and comforted. in. Margit’s 
poor garret knew what she did for their ancestors, 
they would build a monument to her as a noble phi- 
lanthropist ! 

What a sad thing it is that nearly. two hundred. 
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years have flown since the magistrates of Edinburgh ' must have slipped out of sight somewhere near the! 
saved little ones frora such monsters, and that with all | place, for on their way Michael had indicated his tracks 
the advance we have made in other things little “tum- | almost exactly up to the time the hunting party crossed 
blers”’ are still trained and killed for our amusement!.| the stream. 

a. D.C. Old Jowler had accompanied them, and they could 
not but hope that he would find out where Davy lay, 
even should the poor fellow be too much injured or 
chilled to answer their call. - 

After exploring a while in this way they heard a 

The Search--No, II. whistle at a little distance, and in a minute more they 

In the time of the old French war a man of singular | were joined by Hezekiah, and with him Bill Hewitt 
appearance, calling himself Hascombe, came to New |@nd Tim Somers. All now set to work to search the old 
Hampshire and settled within the limits of Lyeford.' mill; not without some trepidation, however, for the 
No one knew his origin or his antecedents, and on full | bravest of them, even Uncle Belden himself, was not 
acquaintance with his temper and ways, no one ven-| quite free from the old notion of a ghostly visitation 
tured to inquire further. there. 

He built a saw mill in the woods, and lived in it day| The hound made plenty of noise, but proved himself 
and night alone, obtaining his food partly by shooting | of no service otherwise, for though every hole into 
and trapping, partly from the distant farms, and partly | which he put his nose was faithfully examined, no ev- 
from sources unknown; while for his clothes he was as , idences appeared that he snuffed any thing but musk- 
little beholden to civilization as a Mohawk, dressing rats. 
himself almost entirely in skins. Uncle Belden was a man of much self-control, but 

His mill, of course, at that early day, was a very ac- | his fortitude began to give way as it appeared more 
ceptable establishment in the community, and though | and more evident that Davy was not to be found, and 
rather remote from the farmers’ residences, it was no | he groaned every now and then, “O, that old Quonkit 
further than many were obliged to carry their corn to | were here, or I had a St. Bernard dog!” 
be ground, and, taking the year together, Hascombe| “They couldn’t do nothin’ agin’ the devil,” muttered 
had all the customers he could serve. Tim Somers, who had staid as long as he dared to in 

There were not wanting, indeed, curious persons who |‘ the mill, and had begun to make his way out upon the 
hinted that Hascombe’s apparent dislike of society, his | dam. 
eccentric habits of dress, &c., were oniyablind. Itwas| The final search of the decayed flume, where all 
said that on one occasion, at least, lights had been seen | Michacl’s impressions of Davy’s disappearance seemed 
late at night in the basement of his mill, and sounds of to centre, was nearly finished, when suddenly the 
mirth and carousal had been heard there. Twice or hound, that had been barking about under the old! 
three times he had been met miles from home, dressed wheel, gave a piteous howl of fright, and sprang up the | 
as well as any body, but the plain farmers paid little timbers and out over the pond, yelping and whining 
heed to these statements. as ifin pain. Tim Somers waited for no more, but fled 

To their matter-of-fact eyes he was nothing more through the forest like the wind, and was not seen 
than asurly, black-bearded old bachelor, who shunned | again that night. 
all society but his own, for the probable reason that he The rest involuntarily drew back, startled at the un- 
liked himself better than he did any body else. So long expected demonstration of the Hound, and the boys 
as he sawed their logs and attended to his own business would probably have followed Tlm, but for the shame 
they did not care a pin whether he had a “secret his- ' of being thought cowards by Uncle Belden. So long 
tory” or uot. | as he stood his ground they were determined that they 

The only thing that the honest farmers of Lyeford would do the same—at a respectful distance. 
who patronized Hascombe seriously stumbled at, was| Uncle Belden now approached the mill and looked 
his profane language. He was by no means choice in cautiously down into the wheelpit. He was about to 
his use of words, and when he was angered his cus- descend with his lantern, in spite of the loud protesta- 
tomers would often be shocked by his frightful blas- tions of the boys, when he saw a faint light beiow. 
phemy. Accordingly, many were accustomed to say | “Who's there ?” he shouted, in a voice of thunder. 
of him, even while they continued to carry logs to his; The only answer was dull flame, that shot up through 
mill, “‘Hascombe will come to a bad end.” | the mill with a hissing noise and a suffocating smell of 

So it proved at last, sure enough; for one days sulphur. 
some wood-choppers, turning into the mill as they| ‘The stout old man was now really terrified, and lost 
passed, found the saw going furiously, with the log- | no time in making his escape from the place where in 
carriage out of gear, and the miserable owner mangled | his superstition and ignorance he thoughthe had more 
and dead in the wheel-pit. than human agencies to contend with. 

After that every body shunned ‘‘Hascombe’s Mill.” | In the morning Daniel arrived with old Quonkit, and 
The very name had a portentous sound to it, and as stopped at the Belden homestead, but, unfortunately, 
other saw mills were erected nearer their homes, the ,the Indian could promise to be of but little use. A 
good people of Lyeford township ceased to pay any at- light snow had been falling since three o’clock, and 
tention to this one, further than to authorize proper ' had probably obliterated all footprints and signs on 
persons to take charge of whatever was valuable about which a forest Indian depends to guide his eye in pur- 
it, and thenceforth it was abandoned to the otters and guit or search. He was not, therefore, in the best of 
muskrats. spirits, but gruffly said he would do the best he could. 

Thus the mill had stood for more than thirty years,) Farmer Belden, who had tried in vain to take a little 
and at the time our story commences it still went by ' rest after his disheartening night adventure, set out with 
the name of ““Hascombe’s Mill,” and had not escaped— him to visit the “Haunted Mill” again. To the strange 
as very few such ruins with such a history did in early | story of the fire and brimstone apparition Quonkit lis- 
New England—the melancholy reputation of being' tened, but made no sign, and when he arrived at the 
haunted. mill he thought it useless to inspect the old building 

This fame had, however, died out to a considerable ' where such a confusion of feet had trampled, and began 
extent, when the accident occurred which opens this ' to search the thickets and the ice above and below the 
narrative, and the old wives’ twaddle about “groans,” | dam, poking away the light snow with a pine bough, 


and midnight lights, and sounds of a saw going at full and carefully examining every twig that lay near the 
speed, and mutterings of blasphemy out of the mill, ground. 
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was beginning to be thought of and mentioned only as 
matter for laughter around Thanksgiving fires. 

But the mysterious disappearance of poor little Davy 
Belden was destined to revive the ghostly tradition, 
and furnish fit material to the ill-boding gossip-makers 
of another generation. 

When Uncle Belden and his boys reached home, the 
first word with which they greeted the astonished wife 
and mother was the question, “Have you seen Davy ?” 

“She, noticing the troubled expression on the faces 
of her husband and sons, exclaimed, “Is it possible he 
isn’t with you? I haven’t seen him since morning.” 

Uncle Belden at once took prompt measures to con- 
tinue the search. Hastily providing lanterns, food, 
guns and ammunition, and a bottle of spirits, to serve 
in case they should find the poor boy nearly frozen, 
he prepared himself and Michael to return to the old 


After an hour spent in these manceuvres, he suddenly 
stooped close to the ice, brushed more vigorously in the 
snow, and then rising, pointed with his finger down the 
stream, exclaiming, 

“Gone down ribber—me bring him back!” 

It was useless to ask him how he knew, and resisting 
all the urgent offers of Uncle Belden to accompany him, 
the old Indian started off without another word. 


T. B. 
To be continued. 


—_—_+9>—___——- 
NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CHINA. 


I have a few words to write about a New Year’s day 
I 2 away off in China, many years ago; and let me 
tell you that the people there look forward to its com- 
ing with as much interest as you do, though not for 





mill. Atthe same time he directed Daniel, his oldest 
son, to harness the horse and drive to Bounty woods, 
for old Quonkit the Mohegan, whose wonderful skill 
and success in tracking fugitives and estrays had long 
made him indispensable to both the public and private 
service. 

This veteran Indian was a descendant of one of John 
Eliot’s converts, and still staid about the English settle- 
ments, preferring the white man’s work to the idleness 
of his tribe. 

in proof of his shrewdness the Lyeford farmers loved 
to tell of his doing some trifling job for the promise of a 
“hat full” of beans, and coming afterwards for the pay, 
with a hat on his head capable of holding half a bushel; 
and how once, when he was choppiug wood for a cer- 
tain man, he secured the fulfilment of a promise of a 
sieve full of cider by freezing water all over the bottom 
of the sieve. 

Quonkit had .received many little kindnesses from 
Vacle Belden, and would go to the ends of the earth to 
please him. :Uncle Belden knew this, and now-in his 
sad perplexity about his child, he determined if possi- 
ble to avail himself of the old man’s Indian sagacity, 
in unravelling the mystery of Davy’s disappearance. 

Meantime he and Michael .toek their departure for 
the mill, leaving Sampson, .Jacob and Hezekiah .at 
home to look after the chores and be company for 
their sorrowing mother. 

It was dark before the father and son arrived at the 
mill, for the snow-haze had thickened in the sky and 
made the twilight very short. They lit their lanterns, 
and groped about the dam and the edges of the pond, 
calling, “Davy, Davy!” feeling certain that the boy 


the same reasons. You — presents of dolls, and 
horses, and sleds, and playthings of all sorts; but they 
j lke the day chiefly because it is appointed by their 
laws for the worshipping of the emperor, their ruler, 
by all the public officials. 
China, — know, is a very large country in the 
| Eastern Hemisphere, and contains nearly four hundred 
millions of people. The Chinese are a very queer peo- 
le indeed, and have “y~ | funny customs, which, if I 
ad more time, I might tell you something about. Like 
many of the old cities of the Eastern Hemisphere, Pe- 
kin, the capital of China, where I was, is surrounded by 
— having gates at certain points for entrance to 
the city. 
I was told, the day before New Year's, that if I 
wanted to be at the ceremonies I must be up ve 
early, as they were to commence at four o’clock. So 
took good care to go to bed early New Year’s eve, and 
was up and dressed by three o’clock. Although I was 
up so early, I found, after 1 had walked in the street 
a while, that there were plenty up before me. The city 
was full of people going towards the temple or church. 
And what do you suppose they did when they got 
there? I will tell you, for I went with them to see. 
They brought candles, pieces of gilt paper and incense, 
and, prostrating themselves, gave them as offerings. 
The rich men came along with the poor, but they had 
-their servants, who carried the incense, gilt paper and 
candles. They bowed as much, if not more, than the 
poor .people, I suppose because they had more sins to 
confess. The name of this temple (and I know you 
will laugh when you read it, that is, if you can,) was 
the Ching-wang-meaou. It was brilliantly lighted with 
all kinds of lanterns. There were wooden frames 
around the altar, on which the people placed their can- 
dies. And a great —_ people were there; indeed, so 
}many that all the candies could not be placed on at 
| once ; for, after being allowed to burn a little while, 
they were replaced by new ones. 
fter waiting some time, the services commenced. 








The first thing I heard was a loud striking of gongs; 
and on asking what it all meant, was told that the 
great men were going to arrive, and, in fact, had ar- 


rived. They did not look icularly great, I thought; address her in an original poem, to which she was to 
not much better looking than the Chinamen you will respond in prose or verse, according to her majesty’s 








The eountry folks, who always to superstition cling, 
Declare that we are hurtful, and poison round us fling; 
They through the dreaded churchyard would rather take their 


road, 
Than handle for a moment a meek and harmless toad. 


But educated persons, who read such clever books, 

Should form a wiser judgment, nor be misled by looks; 
Should know—as I can tell them—that, ungainly as we seem, 
We have really many virtues, and are worthy of esteem. 


When Night has spread her mantle around the earth and sky, 
Forth comes an insect army, unseen by careless eye; 

Slugs, snails, and caterpillars, moths, beetles, worms and flies, 
That hide themselves from sunlight, from all dircctions rise. 


The plants and trees are ravaged by these nocturnal foes, 

Nor cease they from their banquet till morn her radiance shows: 
So, as you may imagine, they direful mischief do, 

And eat the fruit and flowers that were planted all for you. 


Now, when they thus are busy, we—the much-slandered toads— 
Instead of snugly sleeping, like you in your abodes, 

Creep out with velvet footstep, and with untiring haste 

Sweep off the myriad creatures that your provisions waste. 


So valued is our service by those who know us best, 
That we are often sent for to clear each garden pest; 
For since all sorts of insects we swallow without dread, 


Soon they came marching out, and a queer sight it was. to be stationed back of the throne to execute the queen’s 
They were dressed very gorgeously. 
7 sae chich we at , before her, after which we were to adjourn to the grove 
hove if they only could get B. This same man hed The election was to take place ten days beforehand; 
inquiring of a friend standing near, that he was the 
best to keep us upto the mark. But all was excite- 
satin, but did not make such a show as the governor, 
ly the group gathered in “study-hall” watched with 
they foolishly fancy themselves horses when they bow 
they got to their velvet cushions, where they stood a: ical Miss Embury was never so slow before, and as if 
the ground with your heads) and they did this aan! “Young ladies, there is a tie vote; an equal number 
they solemnly retired, and went to another temple,’ 
jugglers who played tricks, fortune-tellers, and od In the midst of the commotion Mary Hartwell’ 
The tea shops in the streets were crowded. Feeling blushes, and said, in a low yet perfectly distinct tone — 
While there I noticed particularly the way the Chi- me a favor you will vote for her next time.” 
after the cup had stood a while, they would put a little 
of the Chinamen away off on the other side of the wa- “Young ladies, prepare your votes,” said Miss Em- 
— how the charm seemed gone, and our applause was less 
But is that indeed a reason for treating us so ill? 
eternal enmities had melted away, so that we all worked 
sunlight and fragrant with the breath of flowers; and 
ing maidens, each clad in white, with streaming scarlet 
of the trees and the wreaths which garlanded them. 
the original “poem,” written by myself, was good 
We check the devastation which otherwise would spread. 
beautiful. The collation and dance on the green were 


see about the streets selling cigars. They retired toa A 
little room, where they a for the ceremony. sovereign will and pleasure. Six maids of honor were 
The emperor sat at one end of the temple, and in front behests, the whole to be concluded by a grand chorus 
* _ — oo ~ a = — nahn ,in which all should join hands and pass round the 
nelt, after marching solemnly and slo One had on | thfone, each doing obeisance to the queen as she came 
splendid dress of sable fur which would cost a | 
deal of money in this country, and which I thought a‘ to partake of a collation, and have a dance on the green 
great many of my young lady friends would like to} where all was to be free and easy. , 
also a fur cap, with a peacock feather in it; and I 
thought from his looks that he felt as proud as the an- | the written votes to be placed in a box and counted by 
imal from which that feather wastaken. I found, on’ Miss Embury. I fear our studies stood but a poor 
governor, and I did not wonder so much then at his chance in those days, though our teachers did their 
ne dress. 

The rest of these men were dressed very finely in; ment and bustle, and we could scarcely eat or sleep for 

ith his sable robe and peacock feather. The cuffs of nen Cone yen. 

w is sable robe an . 
the sleeves of all of them were shaped like horses’|_ 1¢ eventful election day came at last. How eager. 
heads. What was that for? you ask. That is because | 

anxious faces and suppressed voices the counting of the 
pce a Se walk on all fours, carefully | yotes!| How breathlessly waited for the announce. 

As I said, they walked in very solemnly. At last ment of the result! It seemed as if the precise, method. 
——. aan ae =— me i oem - pencock | she would never get done counting. She went over 
eather then said,—“ Kwei,” (kneel down) and they all’ i fs 
ais aca aloe cea a" Renew ehenee,” Cumesks | them all three times, and then said, deliberately, 
times. Then he exclaimed,—“Hwang,” (rise up) and being given for Miss Jessie Raymond and for Miss 
up they all rose. | Mary Hartwell.” 

After repeating these curious forms several times,| Wone of us had dreamed of such a dilemma as this. 
where the same mummeries were repeated. You will Z¢ silence gave way to a loud buzz all over the room, 
think it singular when I tell you that in the outer and every body was wondering what would be done; 
court or yard of the temple there were gaming tables, though we said of course we must vote again. 
sorts of low fellows, swearing and quarrelling, while . 2 
not far off was the temple, where the people were | stepped to the raised platform near Miss Embury, evi- 
crowding to worship, in their peculiar manner. dently very much embarrassed, her face covered with 
as if I wanted some refreshment, (for these tea shops; « ; F 
are what we call here coffee or eating houses,) I entered J . boc hema bn wad . — yg Ps 5 ee 
one of them, and for a few pennies got all I desired. | J°SSi¢ should be chosen; and if any of you wish to do 
nese made tea; very different from our custom. First,| ‘“O Mary, Mary!” exclaimed her friends; and many 
= = = ad Bittle wn, in oes oo - ; went to remonstrate with her. Some were really angry 

_— Pesos y 8 8 , at her course, and amid the confusion we could hear 
cover over it, and drink the tea without sugar or milk. | one and another saying, “I’ll never vote for Jessie, the 

When you celebrate your next New Year’s, and the proud, hateful thing!” 
good Santa Claus comes and brings you presents, think 
ter, bringing their offerings to the temple, and believ-, bury; and again there was profound silence as they 
ing that is the best way to please their Creator— were given in and counted. This time Jessie had two 
Clark's School Visitor. more than Mary, and was proclaimed queen; but some- 

THE TOAD’S REMONSTRANCE. hearty than it would have been at first. 
I know we are not pretty; nay, we're ugly, if you will, Yet what a splendid queen Jessie made when the day 
Hunted, oppressed and tortured our race has been for years, came! We had forgotten our heart-burnings, and the 
And most absurd opinion of us oft in print appears. 
harmoniously together in arranging the throne, and 
other necessary labors. 

The first of June was mild and balmy, golden with 
when Jessie, graceful and radiant, yet just enough em- 
barrassed to give a subdued expression to her lovely 
features, was escorted to her place by the twelve sing- 
ribbons, the effect was charming. The grove seemed 
to have blossomed forth into tropical luxuriance, and 
the gay tints contrasted admirably with the sober green 
Each of the six maids of honor stationed back of the 
throne was a pretty girl, and if they lacked aught of 
the grace of courts none of us was aware of it; and 
enough to answer all purposes, I suppose, though I 
have not the slightest idea, now, what it was. I only 
remember that all was gay and festive, brilliant and 
as satisfactory as mirth, good music and light hearts 
could make them, and lasted till the silver crescent of 
anew moon showed itself in the West and the dews 


I know we are not pretty, nor in gaudy dress attired; 

But we ought to be respected, if we cannot be admired: 

And I've heard it said by some one, that the highest kind of beauty 
Cunsists in blessing others, and in doing well one’s duty. 


—_—_ +o» —___——- 
began to fall. 
Just after the last cotillon had been called (we tried 
THE JUNE QUEEN. to do things scientifically) I saw Mrs. Gray speak to 
“Who shall be queen of the May, scholars? who | Miss Embury, and noticed that a look of pained sur- 
shall be queen of the May ?”’ was a question which ex- prise came over the latter’s face as she got up and went 
cited the members of our school as much as “Who, away with Mrs. Gray; but I was so much absorbed by 
shall be the next President ?” does our voters before , things around me that the next moment it was lost 
a hotly contested election. | sight of. But it came back again, nevermore to be for- 
Bnt it was a June, not a May queen we were to! gotten, when, a few minutes after, Miss Embury came 
choose; for the weather had been so unfavorable on | and whispered to me. 
several successive May days, and so many been made| ‘I want you to come with me to the parlor for a mo- 
ill by the exposure, that Mrs. Gray had forbidden an; ment,” she said. ‘ 
out-of-door celebration, unless we substituted the first} A strange thrill of fear crept over me; and by one of 
of June for the first of May. those mysterious instincts which no one can account 
A good many of us grumbled at this, but there was | for, I was sure somebody at home was dead. Before I 
no help for it. had time to wonder who, I was in the parlor, where Mr. 
Nearly a year had gone by since Winny Willburn | Dale, one of our near neighbors, was standing, talking 
left us, and in that time Mary Hartwell had risen to a| earnestly with Mrs. Gray. 
high standing in the school. She was not only afine| ‘“O, Mr. Dale,” I cried, “what is the matter? Whois 
scholar, but so modest and affectionate that she made | dead ?” 
friends rapidly among all who had no foolish pride of| It was our little Charlie—my only brother—the pet 
wealth and family ; and she was now a prominent can-| and darling of the household. I think it would have 
didate for the throne. been almost easier to have had it either of the others. 
Her chief rival was Jessie Raymond, after Winny | How could he be dead, the little three-years-old boy, 
Willburn left, the most beautiful and aristocratic girl | 80 full of life and animation! Yet he was gone, was 
in school. In fact it became quite a question of caste, | lying cold and still on the marble table in the parlor 
those of democratic tendencies going for Mary, and| when I arrived at home. 
being called “Marybees,” and those who thought most} Of the bewilderment and sorrow of that night ride on 
of position being ‘‘Jessieites.” the cars I cannot stop to tell; but I can never forget it, 
As I look back Mary seems to have had the best | nor the strange aspect of every thing around me as the 
claim to our admiration, both for scholarship and| sun rose fair and golden the next morning. We 
moral excellence; but then I was a furious Jessieite,| Were nearing home; but the familiar scenery looked 
What marvellous heat and zeal we felt! How furious | changed; all the world was changed. What a different 
we were against our antagonists! and how extrava-| World it must always be with no darling Charlie in it! 
gantly fond of our candidate! What doubtful means| Then came the sad meeting with my dear mother, 
we resorted to to bring over the wavering! and how | Who strove in vain to be calm as she clasped me in her 
many everlasting friendships were broken, and life-| arms, and who, in the midst of her tears, told me our 
long enemies made (as we then thought) during the | blessed pet was happier now, and therefore we ought 
three weeks preceding the election! It was a regn- | to rejoice rather than to grieve, because, lying on Jesus 
lar tempest in a tea-pot. We adopted badges, the | breast, he could never -be stained with sin or sorrow, 
Marybees wearing blue, and the Jessieites scarlet; and | but would be always fair and pure in heaven. : 
red and blue ribbons figured in every conceivable form | It was all true, I knew it was; but O, in spite of it 
about our persons, to the great detriment of our purses there was such a fearful ache in my heart; such & 
and the gain of the shop-keepers. choking in my throat! He was in heaven; but I was 
The order of exercises was quite imposing, having 0 earth, and wanted him here with me. 
been arranged as follows: The queen to be escorted to| By-and-by we went in to see our little darling. He 


For the Companion. 











the throne by a band of twelve maidens, dressed in looked lovely, yet so cold! That “deep repose” was 
white, and singing appropriate songs. Then to be like no other sleep; and, beautiful as it was, it was 
crowned by six others, dressed in scarlet or blue, ac-' also awe-inspiring. It was death, not sleep; and I 
cording to candidate chosen, who, kneeling, were to 


both saw and felt the difference. No more claspings 
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—— 
from that waxen hand; no more merry shouts from 
those closed lips; no more patterings with those little 
feet, now so heavy and motionless; nevermore any lit- 
tle Charlie to thrust his curly head out of the door to 

t me; to totter across the room for a caress; to 
hide behind the door for a merry “‘bo-peep;” to clam- 
per inte my bed in the morning and put his little finger 
into my eye: It was all over, and our little Charlie 

e forever. 

It was my first lesson in bereavement, and, for a 

time, an overwhelming one. 

I did not go back that term, but when the next com- 
menced I returned to my books and lessons as before, 
put with an undercurrent of sadness in my heart. 

Long years have since passed; and often during 
their flight have I given God thanks for the safety of 
our little darling. When we have heard of some fear- 
fal fall into crime, we have said, with moist eyes and 
tender yoice,—“Charlie is safe;” when some fearful 
calamity has befallen an acquaintance, we have said,— 
uCharlie is safe;” when the war-cry rang throughout 
the land, and other sons and brothers were falling on 
the battle-field or dying in loathsome prisons, we said, 
_‘Charlie is where there are no wars, nor rumors of 
wars;” and though we almost coveted for him a hero’s 
life and & hero’s death, we knew his sweet soul had ex- 
panded into all heavenly nobleness, ‘clothed with ce- 
\estial grace ;” and we could not mourn that a heaven- 

jy nurture had been his, instead of an earthly one, 
however tender. 

Long years have passed. Sweet Mary Hartwell isa 
sober matron, now; still serene and good. Jessie Ray- 
mond is an invalid, confined to a bed of pain, yet still 
beautiful with a subdued loveliness that is more of 
heaven than earth. But whenever I hear of May-days 
and May-queens I recall the old school excitement, 
and the sad ending of the day on which we so merrily 
crowned Jessie as our beautiful June-queen. a. B.C. 








A TRUE STORY OF DOG JACK. 


Jack is a very honest looking doggie, and belongs to 
avery honest master; but I am sorry to say he will 
steal. Some dogs are dull and stupid, like some boys 
[know of, and never seem to know whether they are 
taking what belongs to them.er to somebody else. But 
Jack is bright, and knows that he ought not to steal 
iustas well as the little boys who read about him here. 

Notfar from his home is a large chicken-coop belong- 
ingtoa boy about nine years old. There are some 
Black Spanish chickens in this coop which are very 
handsome, and all lay such large eggs, and so many of 
them, that Ned is very proud of them, and gives them 
all the bits from his mother’s table for dessert, after 
they have eaten their corn dinner. Jack kept an eye 
onthis coop, and sniffed out the dainty morsels; and 
as the door was left open this winter for the hens to go 
in and out as they pleased, he walked in and out too, 
with a very innocent face, and picked up a bone or two 
asifit was something that he had never heard of before. 
But when nobody was looking, he buried the bones 
very carefully, and then marched around the garden, 
as if he had been stationed there to keep cats and dogs 
from robbing the hens. 

When Ned found out that Jack, and not the chickens, 
ate all the dainty bits, he put them inside the covered 
coop instead of leaving them in the latticed yard. There 
was an opening into this large enough for the hens to 
passin and out, but not a quarter large enough fora 
great Newfoundland dog. 

Jack came as usual, and saw at once how things 
stood. Ned, who was watching from the house, thought 
he would look disappointed; but Ned was mistaken. 
He surveyed the premises leisurely, took a look at the 
garden to see that all was in good order, and went off 
ina very cheerful mood. He was laughing to himself, 
you see, all the time. In about five minutes he re- 
turned with a poor little dog about the size of a good- 
sized cat, walked up to the opening with him, and then 
turned and faced the house with that honest look that 
always meant mischief. The little dog went in without 
any trouble, and brought out a bone, which he laid at 
Jack’s feet, waiting till he had buried it; then went for 
another; Jack keeping watch all the time in the same 
sober way; and so on till every bone was brought out 
and buried. Ned was so much amused that he did not 
disturb the dogs that day; but when he caught Jack 
a'one, he gave him such a talking to that he was 
ashamed, if not sorry; and the chickens can eat in 
peace now without the fear of small dogs before their 
eyes; for the little fellow who did Jack’s stealing has 
never tried it for his own benefit. Very likely Jack, in 
bis own dog language, has told him that honesty is the 
x policy for curs as wellas Newfoundlands.—Merry’s 

eum, 





TEMPERANCE PLUCK. 
Twenty years since Senator Wilson being in Wash- 
ington with a petition against the admission of Texas 


4s a slaveholding State, John Quincy Adams made a 
dinner party for him : 


p Eminent men sat around that table—one of the num- 
er has since been speaker of the House of Representa- 
— two have been cabinet officers, and two have 

en foreign ministers. I looked up to Mr. Adams with 
profound admiration and reverence. During the en- 
tertainment Mr. Adams asked me to drink a glass of 
Wine with him; I was embarrassed—hesitated a mo- 
ment; it was the sorest trial of my life; but somehow 
Tereted in stammering out—“‘Sir, I never take wine.” 
te at answer settled the matter for me. I have never 
aad it hard since to utter these woras, nor to fill my 
i _ cold water. I have often since sat at the ta- 
offe of governors, senators, foreign ministers, cabinet 
ovr a2, generals, admirals and Presidents, but I have 
a ound it easy to refuse the proffered wine-cup. 
t “4 Teal difficulty is not in others, it is in ourselves. 
thin tations are ever around and about us. The only 
tI ‘ or the temperance man to do is to stand inflexi- 
y frm in his plighted faith. He who is ready to live 


his temperance pledges will win the respect even of | 


co” indulge in the excessive nse of intoxicating 





A DOG TALE. 





statement, on th 
for its truth: 






he has paid for his Companion. 


A Milwaukee paper of the 6th inst. has the following 
€ authority of a gentleman who vouches 


dog in the river, conjecturing that he was te be de- 
serted, uttered a melancholy yell, which fell upon the 
other’s ears, and the latter, instead of leaving the spot, 
as he had evidently designed doing, turned and went 
back, and by a strong effort, and with no little danger 
to himself, seized the drowning dog by the neck and 
— him out so that he could get a foothold and save 

imself. The two dogs then made for the shore, losing 
no time by the way, as may well be imagined. The 
incident was witnessed  ? a number of people, and the 
sagacity of the dog was highly applauded. 





+or 


ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR YEARS OF 
AGE. 


The Mobile Register gives an account of a planter 
near Whistler, Ala., who is now one hundred and four 
years old. His name is Stanley Monk. He has been 
a great walker, making his fifty miles a day with ease; 
and remarkably athletic, jumping his forty-three feet 
in three leaps, and turning an ry the same back. 
He has been a great woodsman; and as usual with such 
men, very fond of his rifle. He is still erect, and com- 
paratively active; but is now suffering from an attack 
of dropsy. He has never used spectacles. His habits 
have been regular through life. He was never but 
once intoxicated, and then accidentally, when he 
formed the resolution that the folly and sin should 
never be repeated. He says that over twenty-five 
years ago he made his peace with God and joined the 
church, and now has nothing to regret but that more 
of his life has not been spent in the service of God. 


TAKE WARNING. 


One man took a paper, and his life was happier than 
a king’s, his children all could read and write, and talk 
of men and things. ‘The other took no paper; while 
strolling through the wood, a tree fell down upon. his 
crown and killed him—as it should. Had he been 
reading the news, at home, like neighbor Jim, I'll beta 
cent that accident would not have happened him. 
——————~oe—__——_ 
A Hicu CHURCHMAN was once asked, “What made 


his library look so thin?” His reply was, “My books 
all keep Lent.” 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 


margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


No other receipt is given. 


MOLLY’S DOLLS. 


Pretty maid Molly had two little dolls, 
nd one was a lady from France, 
With lovely frizzed hair and dainty white gowns, 
And slippers just fitted to dance. 





Her eyes were as blue as the China could be, 
And winked what she wanted to tell; 

But she was too proud to look at Miss Rag,— 
A dolly maid Molly loved well. 


For poor little Rag wore a calico slip, 
And had scarce a nose of her own; 

Bat Mo ly was sure ‘twas no matter at all, 
For if ‘twas, the wee nose would have grown. 


Dolly Rag was not delicate, yet she was hurt 
When haughty Miss France acted so; 

And but for the love of sweet Molly, her ma, 
Her heart would have broken, you know. 


One day, by an accident, sad to relate, 
Both the dollies fell down the big stairs; 

And little Miss Rag was unhurt, but Miss France 
Had a nose quite too crushed for repairs. 


Then little Miss Molly said: ‘Children, be wise, 
Your noses you both go without; 
And though you may want them when roses are come, 
You've nothing to quarrel about.” 
Our School Day Visitor. 


+o 
STORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


- One afternoon, last winter, as Miss Grey reached the 
schoolhouse, she saw in the entry a great, rough boy, 
who went to another school, holding two of her best 
scholars by the shoulders, and seeming to feel as 
though doing something very wonderful. John, the 
— of the two boys, seemed very angry, and was 
scolding and struggling with all his might, while 
Willie, though crying, stood very quietly. 
The boys did not see Miss Grey until she said, 
“Well, Amos.” The larger boy looked around, say- 
ing, “Yer see, here’s two o’ yer boys been fighting, 
and I’m a holdin’ of ’em till you come.” “You may 
release them,”’ said the teacher; and they very gladly 
followed her into the schoolhouse, leaving Amos to go 
about his business. After ringing the bell for the 
children to be seated, Miss Grey said, ‘‘Now John and 
Willie may come and tell me what has happened.” 
John’s eyes were still flashing, and his hands were 
tightly clinched; while Willie, to the surprise of all, 
was still crying. This was very unusual, for he was a 
brave, manly boy, and never cried for trifles. So the 
teacher asked,— 
“Willie, why are you crying ?”’ 
“My head aches,” was his reply. 
And then Miss Grey noticed that his thick, curly 
hair was matted with bl Some water and a sponge 
were quickly brought, and upon washing away the 
blood a large bruise showed itself. After this was prop- 
erly cared for, the teacher turned to John, saying,— 
“John, you ma tell me all about it.” 
“Why,” said John, still looking as if he was not 
ready to give up his fight, “the boys were playing ball 
nd Frank Barrows threw it away down the street, an 
Bill”—“John,” said Miss Grey. John fidgetted a little 
under her earnest look, then went on,—“and Willie and 
I both started for it. I got to it first, and just as I 
stooped to pick it up Willie pushed me down.” 
“What then ?” inquired the teacher. 
John’s face flushed, and his eye fell, as he said, “I 
hit him a lick.” 
“Did you make that bruise ?” 
“Yes’m, I guess so.” 
“Did Willie strike back ?” 
‘No, ma’am; he doubled 5 Bee fist all ready, but I 
guess he thought he couldn’t beat me.” : 
“Willie, you pushed John down, did you ?” 
‘Yes, ma'am,” and Willie’s clear, honest eyes were 
raised to his teacher’s; “but I did not mean to. I 
stubbed my toe, and fell against him, and as he was 
stooping, it pushed him down on his face.” 
‘What did you do when John struck you ?” 
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“T had a great mind to strike too, but I thought of 
something, and then I told him I was sorry I hurt 
him,” said Willie. 
| ‘““Why was it neeessary for Amos to hold you ?” 

“J didn’t think there was any need of it;” and he 
half laughed in spite of his aching head; “but he took 


sorry if 
_ hurt John by failing against him, for I really did not 


“Yes, he did, too,” interrupted John, angrily; “he 
nk he was a faster runner than I, 


“You may sit down,” said the teacher; “and John, I 


The boys sat in the same desk, so John turned his 
back to Willie, and getting as far from him as possible, 
took up a book and pretended to be studying very hard. 
Presently he wished for a pencil, and remembered that 
he had left his upon the teacher's table. He raised his 
hand, and asked for the pencil, but a class was reciting, 
and Miss Grey wished no one to cross the room until 
the class was seated. : 
“May I lend him mine ?” asked Willie; and noticing 
the glance of — which accompanied the per- 
mission to do as he wished, selected his best pencil and 
placed it before John. 
“Take it, John,” said Miss Grey, as she saw he did 
not seem to notice it. John picked it up, but instead 
of using it, began turning it over and over, and looking 
at it as though it was some strange thing he had never 
seen before. His teacher was watching him, and soon 
she saw a tear roll down his cheek, then another and 
another; at last he laid his head upon the desk and 
sobbed aloud. Miss Grey went to him, and laying her 
hand on his head, asked,— 
‘*What is the matter ?” 
John sobbed out, “I am sorry I struck Willie.” 
‘*Would you like to tell him so?” 
“Yes’m;” and the sobs almost choked him as he 
turned to Willie and said, “Please forgive me, Willie; 
I am sorry I struck you. I might have known you did 
not mean to do it.” 
Willie put his curly head so close to John’s that Miss 
Grey did not hear his answer, but John’s changed face 
showed that he was forgiven. 
“Now, Willie,” said his teacher, “will you tell us 
what that ‘something’ was of which you thought, when 
you were tempted to strike John ?” 
He hesitated a moment, then said, gravely, “It was 
that Bible verse you gave us the other day: ‘He that is | 
slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.’ ” 

The tears came into Miss Grey’s eyes, as she said, 
“*God bless you, my dear boy, and help you always to 
remember His words when tempted to sin.” 


> 


A THRICE BLESSED BOY, 


A crippled beggar was striving to pick up some old 
clothes that had been thrown from a window, when a 
crowd of rude boys gathered about him, mimicking 
his awkward movements, and hooting at his helpless- 
ness and rags. Presently a noble little fellow came up, 
and pushing through the crowd, helped the poor crip- 
pled man to pick up his gifts, and place them in a bun- 
dle. Then slipping a piece of silver into his hands, he 
was running away, when a voice far above him said,— 

“Little boy, with a straw hat, look up.” A lady 
leaning from an upper window said, earnestly, “God 
po bless you, my little fellow; God will bless you for 
that.” 

As he walked along he thought how glad he had 
made his own heart by doing good. He thought of the 
= beggar’s grateful look; of the lady’s smile and 

er approval; and last and better than all, he could al- 
most hear his Heavenly Father whispering, “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

Little reader, when you have an opportunity of doing 
good, and feel tempted to neglect it, remember the Jit- 
tle boy with the straw hat. 











Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
Prize Rebus No. 2. 
_ ae | 





J. E. THomrson, Athens, O. 


If 3 cats catch 3 mice in 3 minutes, how many cats will it take 
to catch 100 mice in 100 minutes? W. M. H. 


3. 


An enigma of 23 letters, forming a Scripture command. 
The 17, 7, 18, 19 is a fruit. 

The 1, 14, 18, 22 is an article of dress. 

The 2, 11, 18, 22 is heat. 

The 10, 9, 22, 14, 21 is a city. 

The 17, 3, 1, 22, 15, 16, 20 is a work of art. 

The 4,7, 18 5 is a metal. 

The 2, 18, 6. 16, 12 is a boy’s name. 

The 8, 18, 13 is a negative. L. 


4. 


If on some pleasant summer morn 
You ever chance to stroll, 
And leave the busy town behind, 
To go and see my tchole, 
I'm sure my first you'd relish much, 
With some good, wholesome bread, 
In a sequester'd rural spot, 
*T would form a welcome spread. 


second is an active verb, 
hich three letters compose, 
A vowel and two consonants, 
'Tis easy to disclose. 
My whole will never die away 
hilsi learning keeps its stand; 
Iam a celebrated play, 
From Shakspeare's master hand. 


A Conundrum in Three Chapters. 
CHAPTER I. 

It is doubtless generally known that near Mount Cenis a tun- 
nel through the Alps is in process of excavation. From the open- 
ing on either side of the tain, the t ling has pr ded 
for about a mile, and the darkness and gloom of the cavern in 
which the workmen delve, day aft 





ing surface of the earth—I will not attempt to picture it. 


CHAPTER II. 

In the south of England, a gentleman named Parker possessed 
a farm, the greater part of which, being subject to inumdations, 
was useless for purposes of = Being of an en rising dis- 
position, Mr. Parker conceived the idea of draining these mead- 
ows, and after years of labor, succeeded in doing so by means of 
a long and wide ditch, which was at once the source of wealth 
to him, and of wonder to the country side. 

CHAPTER III. 

What is the difference between this ditch and the tunnel under 

the Alps? 


ANSWER. 
One is Parker's ditch, and the other dark as pitch. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. The first correct answer to the Prize Rebus was given by F. J. 
Warren, Lowell. It is this: 
“Contending and winning are two things I well understand; but 
notwithstanding, bet you and 1, some one wins.” 





2. Cinnamon, } 


J 
Rat, 
Bomb, 
Umbrella, 
Nathan, 
, 
. 
Etna. 
3. Life is a race where some succeed, 
While others are beg!nning; 
"Tis luck at times, at others speed, 
That gives an early winning; 
chance to fall behind 


CARBUKCLE. 





wish you to think the matter all over, remembering 

Willie’s explanation, which I believe to be the true 

= and at recess you may tell me who has been to 
ame.” 








Bat if you le ¥ 
° Neer slacken ir endeavor, 
' But keep this wholesome truth in mind, 
‘Tis better Jate than never. 


er day, can scarcely be im- 
agined by those whose lives have been spent merely on the smil- 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Oompanion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO 


A GREAT VARIETY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIUMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 


Gifts. 


The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premium is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED 


ON THE 
Sth of July, 1867 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who have se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lar= 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commenee 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous | 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens,!| 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 


But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 
reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securmg a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One. 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 161 Washington Street. 





| 4. Care. 


BOSTON. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 





Counting-Room,: No. 151 Washington Street. 





Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 


and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 
WHAT TRAVELLERS TOLD ME. 
About the Sponge-Divers of Orete. 

There are a great many queer ways of getting a liv- 
ing in the world, but there are none more curious than 
that of the sponge-divers of the Levant. 

By the way, what isa sponge? Is it an animal ora 
sea-vegetable? Naturalists are not quite sure whether 
it lives or grows merely. It is certain only that every 
now and then it imbibes and discharges sea water,—a 
sort of irregular or spasmodic breathing that seems to 
show it is a living thing. When it is first plucked 
it is covered with a kind of slimy, clammy coating, 
which has a bluish-black color above, and a dirty white 
color beneath. In shape and size it has exactly the 
same appearance as when it is sold in the shops or used 
in the bath room. Go and get a piece and look at it. 

Now, do you know where that sponge came from? 
It is quite likely that it came from the coast of Crete, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. It’s a long way from home, 
poor thing, and it passed through a great many hands 
before it reached the United States. 

Let us try and go tothe place where it first saw the 
light. 

We are off the east coast of Crete. It is summer. 
Large numbers of little ships—or half-decked boats, of 
from eight to ten tons burden—are in sight. They 
are good sea boats, and finely modelled—as pretty as 
Amcrican yachts. About a hundred of .these handy 
little craft visit this coast every year; for East Crete is 
noted for the superior quality of its sponges. Each 
boat contains from seven to eight divers. They come 
from the islands near by—Symi, Calymo or Khalki, 
Rhodes, Tilo, Kalmyno and Astropalea. About three 
thousand men depend on the gathering of sponges for a 
livelihood. 

The boats go in fleets of from six to twenty, for mu- 
tual support and protection. In good weather each 
diver will dive from fifteen to twenty times a day, and 
from one hundred to two hundred feet. 

These divers are acurious set. They take tothe water 
as readily as ducks. Capt. Spratt said that in the sum- 
mer months, when the grown-up men are absent, the 
mothers seem to send their infants to the water as soon 
as they can walk, (as a duck does her brood) and they 
are very soon expert enough to dive in two, three or 
five fathoms. Children of from two to ten years of age 
gambol in the water as naturally as if it was their nat- 
ural element. 

The captain said that it is very pretty to see a fleet of 
the sponge boats when the men are at work on their 
fishing ground; for they are like a flight of mosquitoes 
or butterflies flitting from flower to flower, as they 
move from one spot to another, anchoring for a few 
minutes only whilst a few dives are made, then hoist- 
ing their numerous and well-handled sails to shift a 
few yards further in a new direction, and then anchor- 
ing again and diving as long as the weather is fine and 
the harvest good. 

The divers are tanned and lean. They are forced to 
be careful in their diet "during the diving season. 
They eat nothing until evening. They smoke a pipe 
and drink a small cup of coffee once or twice during 
the day. 

Capt. Spratt said that the mode of operation before 
the diver leaps is very peculiar and interesting. 

The diver whose turn it is takes his seat on the deck 
of the vessel at either the bow or stern; and, placing 
by his side a large, flat slab of marble, weighing about 
twenty-five pounds, to which is attached a rope of the 
proper length and thickness,—one and one-half inch 
—he then strips, and is left by his companions to pre- 
pare himself. This seems to consist in devoting a cer- 
tain time to clearing the passages of his lungs by ex- 
pectoration, and highly inflating them afterwards—thus 
oxidizing his blood very highly by a repetition of deep 
inspirations. The operation lasts from five to ten min- 
utes or more, according to the depth; and during it the 
operator is never interfered with by his companions, 
and seldom speaks or is spoken to; he is simply 
watched by two of them but at a little distance, and 
they never venture to urge him or to distract him in 
any way during the process. It seems to a spectator 
as if the diver were going through a sort of mysterious 
ceremony or incantation. When, from some sensation 
known only to himself, after these repeated long drawn 
and heavy respirations, he deems the fitting moment to 
have arrived, he seizes the slab of marble, and, after 
crossing himself and uttering a prayer, plunges with it 
like a returning dolphin into the sea, and rapidly de- 
scends. The stone is always held, during the descent, 
directly in front of the head, at arm’s length, so as to 
offer as little resistance as possible; and by varying its 
inclination, it acts likewise as a rudder, causing the 
descent to be more or less vertical, as desired by the 
diver. 

As soon as he reaches the bottom, he places the 
stone under his arm to keep him down, and then walks 
about upon the rock or crawls under its ledges, stuffing 
the sponges into a netted bag with a hooped mouth, 
which is strung round his neck to receive them; but he 
holds firmly to the stone or rope all the while as his 
safeguard for returning, and for making the known sig- 
nal at the time he desires it. 

Now let us look at his comrades in the boat floating 
some twenty or thirty fathoms above him. The two 


men who were nearest to him before he made the dive, 


to haul the rope with an energy which causes one to 
think that the life of the man below depends on their 
exertions. And so it often is. A second or two more 
or less decides the fate of the diver. For when diving 
at great depths, and when sponges are plentiful, under 
the excitement of work and the hope of gain, they 
sometimes stay down until they feel the sensations of 
drowning—or, as they say, until they feel that they | 
are falling asleep. 

Divers stay from sixty to one hundred and twenty | 
seconds under water. None could remain longer than | 
one hundred and forty seconds without drowning. 

They haul up the diver with great dexterity. When! 
he comes to the surface, a heavy blow from his nostrils 
to expel the water and exhausted air indicates to his | 
comrades that he breathes and is conscious. If he 
seems to be in distress, and this is often the case, a few 
words of encouragement are uttered; and they say that 
at the moment of their greatest state of exhaustion, the 
sound of the human voice is a great support. The di- 
ver rests for a few moments at the surface and then re- 
turns into the boat to rest and recover. He generally 
puts on a shirt or jacket, to restore the loss of animal 
heat and prevent the loss of more by the too rapid evap- 
oration of the water from his body. 

This life is a trying one. Every sponge is brought 
up at the cost of suffering. Nothing but a severe train- 
ing from a very early age, and courage and endurance 
as well, could enable any one to bear up under sus- 
pended respiration, and to undergo the pressures ex- 
perienced during a dive of twenty or thirty fathoms. 
There have been instances of men diving forty fathoms, 
or two hundred and forty feet. Now at thirty fathoms 
there is a pressure of seventy-five pounds, or equal 
to five atmospheres, on every square inch of the body. 
Even old divers at the beginning of the season can- 
not easily go lower than twelve or fifteen fathoms, and 
there they endure great pain—for the blood oozes out 
of their eyes, nose and ears under the heavy pressure 
of the water. a 

These people live on the barren islands in preference 
to the more fertile islands close at hand. Why? Be- 
cause they are almost free from Turkish rule. They 
choose rather their rocks with independence than 
plenty under despotism. As these little isles yield 
nothing, they are forced to seek their living from the 
sea. Hence from generation to generation they plunge 
beneath the sea and gather a harvest of sponges. 

I am sorry to add that they are very poor, and igno- 
rant, and degraded. As their winter months are spent 
in idleness, they contract injurious habits, and get Into 
debt, which keeps them in the power of selfish mer- 
chants, who glean the larger share of the profits of the 
sponge trade. Uncir JAMEs. 





VARIETY. 





THE SPRING WEATHER. 


It shines, it rains, 

Then shines again, 
What does the weather mean? 
it hangs in doubt, 

‘The sun comes out, 

With drizzling m’sts between. 


Now dark, now light, 

Like day, like night, 
*Tis chaning, fickle weather; 

It mists at times, 

Then rains or shines, 
And sometimes all together. 


O! now L see, 
It is like me, 
A wise head and a dunce; 
I tret, I smile, 
Then cry awhile, 
And sometimes all at once. 


I pant, I pet, 
Well pleased T get, 
Both diligent and lazy; 
nimy own way, 
In such a day, 
When rainy, shiny hazy. 





SOUTHERN GRATITUDE. 

It is most refreshing to the heated feelings of North- 
ern people, who remember the atrocities of Anderson- 
ville, to witness, now and then, evidences of the finer 
humanity and keen sensibility to kindness of our late 
enemies of the South. The gentle ministrations of the 
hospital did more to conquer the false impressions and 
sectional hate of the rebel people than Federal arms 
did to break their power: 


Some time since a letter was received at the State 
House, in Boston, addressed to several different names, 
all similar in sound but different in spelling. The Sur- 
geon General knew at once it could only be meant for 
a lady who had been most devoted during the war as a 
nurse at the front, where her exposure was great and 
her labors untiring. He sent it to her. 

On opening it she found that it was ina disguised 
hand and without signature, intentionally so, that the 
writer might not be recognized, or the enclosure—three 
or four hundred dollars—returned to him. It was from 
a Confederate soldier, who said he was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and had a limb amputated in a Federal hos 
pital, where he was attended by the lady to whom the 
letter was addressed, as nearly as he could recall her 
name, having only heard it spoken. He stated that he 
was so affected by her kindness and care that he deter- 
mined that if ever he got well and returned home he 
would, when the war was over, sell what little property 
he had and forward the proceeds to her, as a proof of 
his gratitude; and had taken this method to carry out 
his noble resolution. 

The recipient of the letter remembered the case, but 
has forgotten, if she ever knew, the patient’s name. 


**I CANNOT, SIR.” 


A young man—we will call him honest Frank—who 
et | the truth, was a clerk in the office of some rich 
merchants. One day a letter came recalling an order 
for goods which had been received the day before. 
One of the merchants handed it to honest Frank, and 
with a persuasive smile, said,— 

“Frank, reply to this note. Say the goods were 
shipped before the receipt of the letter countermanding 
the order.” 

Frank looked into his employer’s face with a sad but 
firm glance, and replied,— 

“I cannot, sir.” 





letter. He knew the value of such a youth; and in-! 
stead of turning him away made him his confidential 
clerk.—S. S. Advocate. 


COOKING TROUT IN CAMP. 
The following recipe must have been designed to 
make our mouths water, who contemplate a trip next 
summer to Winnepesaukee and Umbagog. 


Stick your knife in the back of his neck and slash 
the gills the first thing. Always bleed your fish as 
soon as you land him; it makes his flesh hard. When 
you are ready for your supper, make a small incision 
at the throat and draw the entrails. Then fill him up} 
with a wedge of fat pork or bacon. Wrap him in sev- 
eral thicknesses of paper well wet, (oak leaves will do,) 
and lay him in the hot ashes, covering him well with 
ashes and coal. Leave him from twenty minutes to 
half an hour, when you may unearth him, and eat with 
whatever accompaniments you may have. The first’ 
thing you will do the next morning will be to go fishing. 








INCIDENTS IN THE WESTERN FLOOD. | 
! 


The Atalanta New Era has the following, in an ac- | 
count of the late unprecedented rise in the Tennessee 
River: 

Many houses have floated off, with all the furniture | 
they contained. One house, with four rooms, was seen 
floating down the river “right side up.” A gentleman 
went out to it in a boat, and found all the furniture in 
home order. On one bed a dog was resting composed- 
ly, and on another a cat. \ 

One man waded out with his child, about eighteen 
months old, and placed it, as he thought, above the 
reach of the water, and returned to his house to bring 
out what goods he could carry. While absent the wa- 
ter rose so rapidly that the little one was surrounded 
by it, and would have been borne off but for the timely | 
appearance of a lady, who rescued it. 


—~~@>——— 
TRUTH WILL OUT. | 


Once upon a time a nobleman gave a great supper. | 
While the guests were at the table two maskers came 
into the hall who were no larger than children of five 
or six years old. One personated a lord, the other a 
lady. ‘heir dress was as splendid as could be, and 
they danced very skilfully, to the great diversion of 
the guests. Every body said they could not admire 
the dexterity of those polite children enough. Then 
an old officer took an apple and threw it between the 
dancing couple. Suddenly the lord and lady rushed 
after the apple as though frantic. In the struggle they 
tore off each others masks, and, behold! instead of 
children a couple of monkeys. Atl the company at the 
table laughed heartily, but the old officer said, very 
gravely,—*Monkeys and fools may dress themselves 





who they are.” 
ee 


VELVET TONGUES, 

When I was a boy, I and a number of my playmates 
had wandered through the woods and fields, till, quite 
forgetful of the fading light, we found ourselves far 
from home; indeed, we had lost our way. It did so 
happen we were nearer home than we thought; but how 
to get to it was the question. By the edge of the field 
we saw a man coming along, and we ran to ask him to 
tell us. Whether he was in trouble or not I do not 
know, but he gave us some very surly answer. Just 
then there came along another man, a near neighbor, 
and, with a merry smile on his face,—‘‘Jim,” said he, 
“a man’s tongue is like a cat’s; it is either a piece of 
velvet or a piece of sandpaper, just as he likes to use it; 


sandpaper. 
ple.” 


Try the velvet, man, try the velvet princi- 


+2 
+> 


HURT HIS CHARACTER. 


A notorious pickpocket has sued the police commis- 
sioners of Memphis in the sum of $10,000 for damages 
done his character by parading him through the streets 
of that city with a placard on his shoulders bearing the 
title “Pickpocket and Thief.” 

The fellow was as particular as the old lady who 
wouldn’t lend her brass kettle because first it had a hole 
in it and second she “hadn't got any.” 





+» 


SIZES OF NAILS. 


Why are nails designated by the terms sixpenny, 
eightpenny, etc.? In Sheffield, Eng., they used to be 
sold in small quantities by the hundred, and the terms 
fourpenny, sixpenny, etc., referred to such nails as 
were sold at fourpence, sixpence, etc., per hundred 
nails. The length of the nails of that day that were so 
designated is exactly the same with the nails that are 
now known by these designations. 


—_—__ ++ -__—_ 
TOBACCO. 


Two drops of the oil of tobacco, says Dr. Mussey, are 
sufficient to destroy life in cats in three or four min- 
utes; and the same amount on the tongue of a red 
squirrel destroyed life in one minute. 

A Hottentot placed the end of his pipe to the mouth 
ofasnake. The effect was instantaneous; with a mo- 
mentary, convulsive motion, the snake uncoiled itself, 
and never stirred again. Unc ie Tony. 





A CRUEL SHOT. 


A few nights ago Mr. Brayton, a resident of Syra- 
cuse, fired his revolver at a man whom he saw prowl- 
ing beneath his window and struck him in the hip, in- 
flicting a serious wound. The injured man was en- 
gaged in the very innocent occupation of courting a 
servant girl in Mr. Brayton’s employ. 


Moral. Never sneak when you are engaged in a cred- 
itable occupation. 





UNTO EVERY MAN ACCORDING TO HIS 
WORK. — 


“T never go to church,” said a country tradesman to 
his parish clergyman; “I always spend Sunday in set- 
tling accounts.” ‘You will find, sir,” said the minister, 
“that the day of judgment will be spent in the same 
way.” 





+> 


A RAPID ROOST. 


Five chickens were recently found roosting upon the 
iron connecting the brakes of a car, in which position 
they had ridden from Louisville to Nashville. 


«+> 
+o 


Correction.—The article published in the Compan- 
ton a week or two since, headed “The House that never 
was Built,” and also “The Answer,” a little poem, 
should have been credited to Our Schoolday Visitor. 
This is an excellent publication for youth, and for this 











“Why not, sir?” asked the merchant, angrily. 





but who seemed to be careful only not to seem to care 
about him, spring to their feet as soon as he disappears 
and rush to the rope, which one of them then holds in his 
hand, veering it out or shortening it in as the diver’ 
moves about upon the bottom. As soon as the diver 
makes the signal that he wishes to come up, they begin 


“Because the goods are now in the yard, and it would | 
be a lie, sir.” 


| 4] hope you will always be so particular,” replied 


the merchant, turning upon his heel and going away. 
Honest Frank did a bold as well as a right thing. 

What do you suppose happened to him? Lost his 
lace? No, quite different. The merchant was too 

shrewd to turn away one who would not write a lying 


reason, if for no other, we regret the unintentional in- 
justice done by the oversight. 


Tues is a man named Peck, in St. Louis, who has 
twoand a half bushels of children—ten little Pecks. 


Tue only pain that we make light of—A window 
ane. 
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; On Catarrh and Bronchial Diseases. 


splendidly, but the day soon comes when itis known 


and I declare you always seem to use your tongue for ; 


——= 
DR. DILLENBACK 































































Successful 
Treatment by Inhalation. 


LETTER NO. XIy. 
To the Editor of the Watchman: 


There is noclass of diseases of equal importance in the en. 
tire catalogue of human ills, the treatment of which has been so 
much neglected and perhaps so little understood as Catarrhal and 
Bronchial Diseases. There are thousands in this city and through. 
out the country who are suffering from one form or another of 
these affections, and not aware of the danger that awaits them. 

They think that so long as they can attend to their business, 
go about and feel comfortable, that allis well. They try to con- 
so’'e themselves that their hacking cough, their hoarseness and 
other unpleasant symptoms, are only the result of a slight cold 
and will soon wear off, and thus multitudes neglect themselves 
day after day, in the hope that when warm weather comes, or 
some other favorable change occurs, they will grow better, while 
the disease, by stealthy steps, is making deeper and deeper jn. 
roads upon the system. I would say with emphasis to all who 

















are thus afflicted, as you value life or prize health, ana would = 
avoid the dangers of a seated Consumption, do not neglect a ‘ 
“Cold,” or what is commonly called ‘‘Catarrh in the head.” pe OL 
assured that these symptoms, though mild and unimportant as they an— 
may seem at first, are the sure forerunners of Consumption. 
From the profession, I need hardly say, there has been little 
tohope. The disease has been either entirely neglected, or the 
treatment, if any, has been such as scarcely to deserve the Name. 
The consequence has been that quackery has manifesteq itself 
in every form. The shops have been literally flooded with Worth- 
less compounds, in the shape of ‘‘Catarrh Snuffs,” “Washes,” arg No 
a host of panaceas too numerous to mention, all of which have noise 
been palmed off upon the public as “new discoveries” for the 
cure of Catarrh. Suffice it to say, these nostrums, in ninety-nine fused 
cases out of a hundred, have only aggravated the very symptoms attent 
they were intended to relieve, and the last stage of the patient has pat 01 
been worse than the first. fill w 
From extensive observation and experience, and from having dry b 
made this department of medicine an object of special attention eating 
for more thaa twenty years, we are amply prepared to show by k 
an accumulation of evidence that Medicated inhalation will effec. - 
tually cure the disease in question, when all other means fail of that’s 
relief, and that it is in this way only that the diseased surfaces to he 
can be reached, the hardened and depraved secretions softeney begin. 
and thrown off, while the ulcerated surfaces of the head and Wh 
throat are restored to a healthy condition. the ye 
In this manner we have successfully combated not only chro- more 

nic catarrh, sore throat, and the more deep-seated bronchiai ai- M 

fections, but we have had the happiness of restoring to health y 

and strength many of the most hopeless cases of Consumption, taking 

when all the ordinary remedies adopted by the profession had ut- Willis 
teriy and signally failed We 
Dr. Dillenback s New Work on Consumption—elegantly bound, taken 
colored lithographs and engravings, 336 pp.—sent by mail tree ber hs 
of postage on receipt of $3. badly 
Allletters of consultation or advice should contain One Dollar, 
| ‘ small 
which will insure an immediate reply, including Pamphiet de- Th 

scriptive of treatment. 4 e 

Office hours daily from 9 o'clock A. M. tod P. M. thing 
i Patients at a distance treated by letter. po 
| H. P. DILLENBACK, M. D., word t 
| Physician for Diseases of the Lungs, “Ser 
| No. 3 Bulfinch Street, then, 
21—lw Opposite Revere House, Boston. home 
| Wh 
| §@7 Show me a man of sour, morose disposition, one who en- lence « 

tertains good will towards none, and L will show you a dyspepue. 

lbyspepsia is the bluest of all diseases. Kev. Mr. Aiken testi- gan te 

fies that Coz’s DyspersiA CURE cured hin afier fifteen jears came t 

suffering. 21—lw ovexbde 
j I he 

GOOD READING FOR is lost 
<OUR BOYS AND GiIRLS.”§ _onyde 
ar ve 
Oliver Optic’s New Books. coulé 
. i . : some ti 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. my fa 
| Young America Abroad. with te 

A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First an,, found; 

| Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely % On € 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. n 
First volume now ready. _— 
OUTWARD BOUND, ite 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. she pre 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. ? hailing 

HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1.3, 

HASLE AND WASTE, or we Young rilet of Lake Cham - der we 
These two volumes complete Head 
' Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, mate, } 
| In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. our ere 

Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 

In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste orderin 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. Brew. 
MAKING ao 
. . } 
The Soldier Boy Series. fever t 

Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,0 wew 
THE SoOLpDteR Boy, or Tom Somers in the Army. er 
Tus YOUNG LILUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) The | 
“FIGHTING JOE,” (Sequel to above.) My fi 

AND 

The Sailor Boy Series. —— 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. ~ ati 
Tux SAILor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. en an 
THe YANKEE Mivwy, (Sequel to above.) But, tre 
“Brave OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) attempt 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘Boat Club” Series. Oct. | 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. reefed | 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, ant and 

All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. _ an 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. oa 0 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated trom new designs by Billings; wo! 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 4oc. low, an 
COMPRISING: by the | 

1, Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben 9. Robinson Crusoe, 

2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. The Picnic Party. of whor 

3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimb! was ag 

4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Lo-Some him. es 

ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, ; ran th, 

Nep NEVENs, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston 

Rev. Henry Morgan.” llustrated. Price $1,50. 800d re: 
New Library of Adventure. PP. I 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and some 
Six vols., illustrated. Each vol. $1,50. would | 
‘ COMPRISING: freedom 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Cree this he 

Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the them 
° ° r 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. wane = 

LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volume re 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. Star 
COMPRISING: _ tween fi 

Little Pra Little Prudy's Cous He 
Little Predy’s Sister Susie, Little Prady's Story Boe we 
Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s Dotty large n 
Any Volume sold separately: prize ms 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. ANY tackles, 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. With a 
— Stampin; 
LEE & SHEPARD, The kt 

eo 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, sean 
BOSTON. ine tps a 
Many are 








